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Labor in 1953 


Developments affecting labor and labor-management re- 
lations have been frequent and important in the first half 
of 1953. Membership in unions has reached a new level: 
wage demands based upon a changed economic atmosphere 
are being pressed in several areas; more serious attention 
than ever before is being given to the subject of the 
“annual” wage; the outlook for unity in the labor move- 
ment is improving, and the AFL is breaking new ground 
by speaking out vigorously against racketeering in one of 
its constituent unions. Congress is taking another look at 
the Taft-Hartley Act. The following is an attempt to re- 
view, briefly, these and other subjects of interest. 


Union Membership 


A recent report of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
put the total membership of unions in the United States 
and Canada as of 1952 at between sixteen and one-half 
and seventeen million persons. Of these, 796,000 were in 
Canada. Despite this unprecedented record, plans are on 
foot for renewed and enlarged organizing activity. The 
Teamsters’ union—largest in the AF L—which shares with 
two CIO unions the distinction of having more than one 
million members, is planning active steps to double its 
membership. Walter Reuther, president of the CIO, has 
called upon the members to “recapture the crusading 
spirit” of the earlier years and to extend organization into 
non-union fields. David McDonald, president of the 
United Steel Workers, CIO, in an address to officers and 
members of his union last March said he was not satisfied 
to have the organization, with its 1,127,000 members 
spoken of as “the second largest union in America. It must 
be known as the largest... .” To that end he proposed 
to organize the non-ferrous mines in North America, the 
new iron mines in Canada, and “to do some thinking 
about” the iron mines in South and Central America, and 
the bauxite mines in Jamaica. How, he asked, can the 
workers of America be protected when “thousands of 
virtually enslaved men go down into the mines of Vene- 
zuela, Guatemala and Jamaica for a standard wage of a 
dollar a day?” 

It is not likely that organizing campaigns, in the future, 
will move forward with the momentum that characterized 
the drives of the latter half of the 1930s. The fact is that 
the areas where the workers are most susceptible to the 
union approach have been pretty well combed over. 


Wages 
The AFL, early in the year, announced that a general 
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wage increase was needed to ward off a depression. Pro- 


ductivity was yr pe rpg} said, far more rapid- 
r 


ly than wages, and |WWe résult be loss of purchasing 
power with possibly disastrous results. President George 
Meany was quoted as saying tive dhe “present divergence 
hetween wages and [prottadttyit M4 continued for a vear 
or two, will “put us right back where we were in 1929 
when the bubble burst. We went into a tailspin because 
we could not consume the things we were able to produce.” 

In the wage bargaining since the first of the vear there 
has been less emphasis on cost of living and more on pro- 
ductivity. The Steel Workers, for example, announced 
as their reasons for asking for a wage increase this year 
failure of the workers to get their share of the results of 
mereased production, the “unprecedented profits” of the 
steel companies, and the fact that the steel workers “need” 
a raise; pointing out that half of them are earning less 
than the amount required for the “city workers family 
budget for four” compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Except for slight downward aberrations in three sep- 
arate months, the Consumers Price Index rose steadily 
from June, 1950, (Korea) to November, 1952—a total of 
over 12 per cent. Most of this increase came in 1950 and 
1951. The increase for the 12 months of 1952 was less 
than one per cent. After the peak in November, 1952, 
there was a slow decline to February, 1953, and then an 
infinitesimal rise in March. This seems to indicate some- 
thing less than positive evidence of no further price in- 
creases, but the period of relative stability has been long 
enough to affect somewhat the economic arguments for 
wage increases. 


A new wage contract between the Steel Workers Union 
and the larger steel companies was announced on June 
12. It provides for a general wage increase of 8'4 cents 
an hour, which with fringe benefits will, it is said, bring 
the total increase to about 10 cents. The agreement in- 
cludes a provision that will eliminate the wage differential 
between Northern and Southern mills, by the middle of 
next year. The negotiations were carried on, apparently, 
in an atmosphere of exceptional goodwill, and the agree- 
ment, of course, removes all fear of a strike in this key 
industry. 

As a matter of fact, the forecasters are inclined to dis- 
count the likelihood of any great amount of strike activity 
this summer. They point to the extraordinary spectacle 
of a re-opening in May of the 5-year General Motors con- 
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tract which still had two years to run, and to the refusal 
by General Electric Company workers to authorize their 
‘leaders to call a strike in support of wage negotiations 
which are now in progress. The General Motors agree- 
ment which brought substantial benefits to the workers, 
was followed by similar wage contracts with Ford and 
Chrysler which made provision also for greatly improved 
pension allowances. 

Rev. John F. Cronin of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference hails the re-opening of the General Mo- 
tors contract as a noteworthy contribution to social ethics, 
and as an example of “industrial statesmanship.” 


Annual Wage 


Both Steel and Auto Workers unions, while not includ- 
ing the “annual” or “guaranteed” wage in their present 
demands have made it known that they intend to make it 
a major factor in their future wage negotiations. They 
have asked the employers to join them now in a study of 
the project—a request which the steel industry has already 
declined. Ten leading economists have agreed to serve as 
an advisory committee to assist the Auto Workers Union 
toward the development of a sound and acceptable plan. 

In so far as plans have now been formulated the trend 
seems to be in the direction of a supplementation of un- 
employment insurance benefits. Otis Brubaker, director of 
research for the Steel Workers Union, has outlined one 
of the leading proposals, as it stands at present, in the 
Tune issue of Labor Law Journal. The simplest plan now 
advocated, says Mr. Brubaker, is one that was proposed 
for the steel industry in 1951-1952 negotiations. The 
union demand “was for a guarantee to employes with 
three or more years of seniority, of payments, in the 
absence of work, of 30 times the employes’ hourly wage 
rate during each week of unemployment for a period of 
lay-offs up to 52 weeks. Such payments were to include 
unemployment compensation and were to be paid only as 
long as the employe was able and willing to work.” 


Prospect for Unity 


Committees representing AFL and CIO have held 
meetings this spring to consider the possibility of a 
merger. At the close of the first meeting, on April 7, 
a joint statement was issued in which the leaders of the 
two federations said: “We met in good faith to try to 
achieve labor unity. Both sides came into the meeting 
with no prior conditions,” and “agreed to explore all the 
matters involved on their merits.” 

A joint subcommittee appointed at this meeting to con- 
sider the subject of “raiding’—a process by which each 
organization tries to steal members from the other—re- 
ported at the second meeting, held on June 2. It had 
reached the conclusion that raiding does not pay. Their 
researches had revealed that 1,245 raids involving 350,000 
members had been attempted in the last two years. Only 
17 per cent of these were successful, resulting in a net 
transfer of 8,000 members. The main committee proposed 
an agreement to be entered into between the federations 
and their affiliated unions to give up the practice, and the 
appointment of an umpire to decide disputes. It is ex- 
pected that the plan will be ratified by the executive 
bodies of the federations when they meet in August, and 
by their conventions in the fall. To be fully effective it 
must be ratified also by each affiliated body. Subject to 
these ratifications the plan will go into effect in January, 
1954, for a period of two years. 

Union leaders believe that the no-raiding agreement 


will help materially in creating an “atmosphere” favorable 
to unity. Subsequent meetings will have to be concerned 
with the far more difficult and intricate problems of struc- 
ture and overlapping jurisdictions. 


The Longshoremen and the AFL 


Six months ago, in referring briefly to the story of 
racketeering and crime on the New York waterfront, In- 
FORMATION SERVICE (January 10) pointed out that there 
were evidences of concern over the situation at AFL head- 
quarters, Early in February concern began to manifest 
itself in action. The Executive Council, consisting of the 
president, secretary and thirteen vice-presidents, at its 
quarterly meeting addressed a communication to officers 
and members of the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation. In it the Council said that it had followed with 
interest the “disclosures developed by the New York 
Crime Commission” and the “reported widespread alleged 
crime, dishonesty, racketeering and other highly irregular 
practices in which it is reported that officers of your... 
unions have been and are involved.” These disclosures, the 
statement said, “are of such a serious nature as to call 
for immediate action by us.” 

The communication then called upon the Longshore- 
men’s Union, “forthwith” to do the following: restore 
“clean and wholesome free trade unionism,” and eliminate 
“crime, dishonesty and racketeering,” remove from office 
“union officers accepting gifts and bribes from em- 
ployers,” eliminate the shape-up system of hiring “which 
encourages kick-backs and other objectionable practices,” 
remove “union representatives with criminal records . . - 
from all positions of authority,” and put into operation in 
the local unions “recognized democratic processes of the 
AFL.” 

The statement declared that the traditional autonomy of 
affliated unions “presupposes the maintenance of mini- 
mum standards of trade union decency,” and does not 
grant the right to continued affiliation to a union whose 
conduct is such as “to bring the entire movement into 
disrepute.” The statement concluded that the removal of 
conditions promoting “racketeering, crime, corruption and 
other irregular activities” would be considered “a condi- 
tion of continuing affiliation with the AFL.” It called for 
compliance with these conditions by April 30. 

This communication elicited a reply in May from Jo- 
seph Ryan, the elected-for-life president of the ILA— 
now under indictment charging him with stealing union 
funds—and his associates, which was declared unsatis- 
factory by the Executive Council at its meeting the latter 
part of May. While it met some of the points raised by 
the Council it refused, in effect, to dismiss representa- 
tives with criminal records—intimating that it would do 
so when other AFL unions do, The Council has given the 
union an opportunity to report again before its next meet- 
ing which will be August 10. 

Thus a case without precedent in AFL history is slowly 
unfolding. The AFL convention, which is the final and 
supreme authority in federation affairs meets in Sep- 
tember. 


The Taft-Hartley Law 


Congressional hearings on proposals to amend the Taft- 
Hartley Act began soon after the assembling of the 83d 
Congress, and continued well into the spring. The result 
is an extended record of controversy and a mass of con- 
‘radictory legislative proposals. Neverthéless, Senator 
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H. Alexander Smith, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, announced on June 5 that 
there would be no legislative revision of the Act this year. 

It may be recalled that when Senator Taft presented 
the measure to his colleagues in April, 1947, he told them 
that the problems dealt with were “infinitely complicated” 
and that the bill contained “at least 50 amendments” to 
the Wagner law. Nothing that has happened since has 
served either to simplify the problem or to curb the de- 
sire to amend. In addition to a score or more of amend- 
ments now pending in the two Houses of Congress, 
fathered by the members themselves, labor representatives 
have urged far more than 50 alterations in the present 
law, most of them designed to remove restrictions on 
union activity or to impose additional controls on manage- 
ment. Industry leaders have been no less fertile in pro- 
posals for change, but in precisely the opposite direction. 


The Staff Proposals 


Soon after the close of committee hearings the text of 
a proposed bill, prepared by the Senate Labor Committee 
staff, was made public. It was referred to by Senator 
Smith as a “working paper,” rather than a bill, and it 
carries on its face the warning that its proposals “do not 
necessarily represent the views of the Committee or any 
of its individual members.” 

While retaining the major objectives and the general 
structure of the Act, the staff bill would make extended 
and significant changes, both procedural and substantive 
in character. One of its provisions would cede to the 
states authority to regulate certain aspects of labor man- 
agement relations in areas involving interstate commerce 
—formerly within the exclusive jurisdiction of the fed- 
eral government. The Taft-Hartley Act as it stands yields 
priority to state laws which outlaw forms of union security 
permitted in the federal law; the staff proposals carry this 
trend further. Arthur Goldberg, general counsel of the 
CIO, has said that it is “an open invitation to state leg- 
islatures to be more anti-union than Congress dares to be.” 


Communism and the Affidavit 


Numerous changes in those sections of the law which 
deal with communist membership are proposed. Unions 
would be permitted, under a union shop agreement, to de- 
mand the discharge of employes who have been expelled 
from the union on charges of communist affiliation. It 
makes elaborate provision for dealing with communists 
who try to circumvent the law by resigning from the party 
for the sole purpose of swearing that they are not mem- 
bers, and with persons who, having signed affidavits, later 
refuse to testify concerning their truth. It also extends 
to employers the obligation to file a non-communist oath. 


Other Provisions 


Far-reaching changes in the administrative features of 
the Act are contemplated. The scope of the Act would 
be affected by excluding from its application local public 
utilities which do not do more than 25 per cent of their 
business outside of the states where they are located. It 
would exclude also other employers who do less than a 
specified dollar volume of business across state lines. The 
National Labor Relations Board would be enlarged from 
five to seven members not more than four of whom would 
belong to the same political party. It would create an 
“administrator” of the Act instead of a General Counsel 
and thus would emphasize further the separation between 
the prosecuting and judicial functions of administration 
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created by the Taft-Hartley Act. Among the few pro- 
posals approved by the labor organizations is one eliminat- 
ing the mandatory injunction, and another that gives 
“economic” strikers the right to vote in representation 
elections. 

Since the proposals cover most of the many areas about 
which the greatest controversy has raged, a brief explana- 
tion of some of them may be offered. 


Boycotts and the Mandatory [njunction 


The Taft-Hartley Act makes a secondary boycott un- 
lawful and requires officers of the Board to seek an in- 
junction against such a boycott whenever the officer be- 
lieves it exists and before a hearing to determine its 
existence. In other cases resort to the injunction is op- 
tional with the officers—hence the terms “discretionary” 
and “mandatory” injunctions. Here, labor has two griev- 
ances. First, the ban on the secondary boycott itself may 
create a situation where one union local finds itself help- 
ing to break a strike of a brother local. For example, an 
employer whose employes are on strike asks another em- 
ployer to fill his orders. The employes of the second em- 
ployer may belong to the same union as the strikers, but 
if they refuse to process the “struck” work they are 
engaged in an unlawful secondary boycott. The unions 
are opposed to this aspect of the law and to the mandatory 
injunction which is used to support it. 

The latter is particularly obnoxious to the unions be- 
cause it applies to union activity only. There is no cor- 
responding mandatory resort to an injunction to restrain 
any employer violation. The staff bill would abolish the 
mandatory injunction but would leave the secondary boy- 
cott provisions intact. Senator Taft has offered an amend- 
ment to modify the latter so as to permit a refusal to ac- 
cept “struck work.” 


Right of Strikers to Vote 


The staff bill would permit “economic” strikers, even 
though replaced, to vote in representation elections—a 
right now forbidden under the Taft-Hartley law. Fco- 
nomic strikers are those asking for wage adjustments or 
improved working conditions, as distinguished from em- 
ployes who strike to obtain their rights under the law. 
The unions claim that an employer could destroy a union 
by creating conditions that would precipitate a strike, hire 
strikebreakers and then petition for a representation elec- 
tion, in which only the strikebreakers could vote. The 
latter would, presumably, vote against the union to which 
the strikers belonged. 

This is the clause in the law that President Eisenhower 
is generally supposed to have had in mind when he told 
the AFL convention in September, 1952, that the law 
might be used to destroy unions. “That,” he said, “must 
be changed. America wants no law licensing union bust- 
ing, and neither do I.” 


Freedom of Speech 


The employers’ freedom to express opposition to unions 
and their objective was considerably limited under the 
Wagner law by Board interpretation. The Taft-Hartley 
Act attempted to overcome the effect of Board rulings by 
providing that the expression of views or opinions 1s not 
to be held an unfair labor practice if it contains neither 
“threat of reprisal” nor “promise of benefit.” This gave 
employers greater freedom to criticize unions. Neverthe- 
less, the Board has ruled in some cases that speeches at- 
tacking the union made just before a representation elec- 
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tion—even though not a technical unfair labor practice— 
may be so prejudicial to a free vote as to constitute an 
illegal interference with the right of employes to organize, 
and to justify setting aside an election conducted under 
such circumstances. The Board has been inclined to view 
with particular suspicion the “captive audience” practice, 
where the employer holds a meeting on company time and 
indicates his opposition to the union. The most notable 
case is that involving the Bonwit-Teller retail store in 
New York. The Board set aside an election which the 
union lost, after the president of the store had made an 
anti-union speech to the employes at a meeting, on com- 
pany time, to which they had been summoned. The union 
officers had requested and had been denied an opportunity 
to speak to the emploves under similar circumstances. 

The amendment would provide that a speech devoid of 
“threat” or “promise of benefit” should not be “the basis 
for setting aside an election under section 9.” In criticiz- 
ing the Bonwit-Teller ruling, George W. Armstrong, Ir., 
representing the National Association of Manufacturers, 
said to the Senate Labor Committee: “‘it is important to 
clarify the principle that no government agency has or 
should have the authority to tell a private employer how 
to utilize his property and the time of his employes which 
is paid for by the employer.” 


Emergency Strikes 


At hearings before the Labor Committee of both Houses 
there was much discussion of the emergency strike pro- 
visions of the Act: employer spokesmen as a rule approv- 
ing of it as it stands, and labor generally opposed to 
many of its provisions, especially the 80-day injunction. 
Senator Ives of New York has introduced a bill to re- 
move the injunction feature, and to make a strike that 
threatens public safety or welfare illegal without speci- 
fic penalty, while an emergency board investigates and 
makes recommendations, as in the Railway Labor Act. 
If a strike does occur during the forbidden period the 
President is to report the matter to Congress for action. 

A. J. Haves, president of the International Association 
of Machinists, recommended to the House Labor Com- 
mittee an emergency procedure similar to Senator Ives’ 
plan except for the final step. He would give the parties 
30 days either to settle their dispute or to accept the 
recommendations of the emergency board. If they did 
neither he would make the recommendations binding on 
both parties. This led to a vigorous statement by Presi- 
dent Meany of the AFL, declaring the unalterable opposi- 
tion of his organization to compulsory arbitration. The 
staff proposals leave the emergency strike provisions un- 
changed. 

Court Interpretations of Taft-Hartley 


Several decisions of the Supreme Court, announced 
since the assembling of the present Congress, have been 
of interest to the law-makers. Two of them constitute 
interpretations of the famous “featherbedding” clause, 
which declares it to be an unfair labor practice for a 
union to insist upon the payment by an employer of 
“money or other thing of value... for services which are 
not performed or not to be performed.” 

One of the cases decided by the Court concerned an 
established practice of the Typographical Union’; the 
other involved the Musicians.? In both cases charges of 


unfair labor practice made by employers against the union 
had been dismissed by the NLRB. In the Typographical 
Union case the union had for many years followed a prac- 
tice that required the employer to pay for a certain amount 
of unnecessary and unwanted type-setting—commonly re- 
ferred to in the trade as “bogus.”” The charge against the 
Musicians Union involved a local that tried to compel a 
theater owner to stage, and pay for, a concert by home 
town musicians at some appropriate time following the 
appearance of a traveling or “name” band. 

The Court upheld the dismissal of the charges in both 
cases, since the law merely forbade payment for work 
“not performed or not to be performed.” The Court 
pointed out that in the Typographical Union case the work 
was actually done ; and that the arrangement sought by the 
Musicians was in fact an attempt to obtain work that was 
to be performed. It was, presumably, because of the in- 
terpretation given the law in these cases that the staff pro- 
posals included an amendment requiring that work to be 
paid for must not only be “performed,” but “relevant or 
useful.” 

The Supreme Court upheld the validity of an injunction 
issued by a Virginia court to prevent union picketing on a 
construction job where the obvious purpose was to cause 
the discharge of non-union workers.* The Court held 
that the picketing, while peaceful, was in violation of the 
Virginia “Right-to-Work” Act. This law provides that 
the right to work shall not be denied “on account of 
membership or non-membership” in a labor organization, 
and that any agreement that makes union membership a 
condition of employment is “against public policy and an 
illegal combination or conspiracy.” This decision of the 
Supreme Court has further significance because, by in- 
ference, it gives approval to a section of the Taft-Hartley 
Act which affirms the effectiveness of state laws prohibit- 
ing union security agreements even where, in the absence 
of such a state law, the Taft-Hartley Act would permit 
them. “Right-to-work” laws have been passed in a 
dozen or more states in the last few years. 


Taft-Hartley and the Administration 


President Eisenhower, in his State of the Union mes- 
sage to the 83d Congress said that five years’ experience 
with the Taft-Hartley Act “has shown the need for some 
corrective action, and we should promptly proceed to 
amend that Act.” As this was written, however, in early 
June no word had come from the Administration to indi- 
cate the specific changes desired. Martin P. Durkin, Sec- 
retary of Labor, was quoted as saying, on June 9, that 
the Administration proposals for amending the law would 
be announced in a few weeks. 

On June 20 an informal committee to draft an Admin- 
istration program of labor legislation was set up at a 
conference with President Eisenhower, according to the 
New York Times for June 21. This includes Senator 
Taft, the chairmen of the Senate and House Labor Com- 
mittees, the Secretaries of Commerce and Labor, and the 
White House counsel. 


1 American Newspaper Publishers v. NLRB. Supreme Court, 
March 9, 1953. 


2 NLRB v. Gamble Enterprises. Supreme Court, March 9, 1953. 
3 Local Union No. 10 v. Graham. Supreme Court, March 16, 1953. 


In accordance with our custom INFORMATION SERVICE will not be published during July and August. 
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